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BULGARIA’S TRIUMPH. 


Czar Ferdinand saluting his 
victorious troops who, having 
invaded Serbia, have now joined 
forces with their Teutonic al- 
lies in the north. 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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RAILWAY TO AN ICE-FREE 
PORT, a matter of profound 


A importance to Russia in her 


intercourse with the world, was opened 


the other day from Petrograd to 
Ekaterina on the Arctic Ocean. Three 
hundred miles further north’ than 


Archangel, which is frozen during eight 
long months of the year, Ekaterina is 
blessed in its proximity to the Gulf 
Stream, which laves the northern shores 
of Norway, thence penetrating the 
Arctic Sea as far as the Kala Inlet, 
where Ekaterina stands. War ‘traffic, 
of course, will be the first use to which 
this railroad is put. It was built under 
the direction of American engineers and 
with the aid of 10,000 men, mostly pris- 
oners; but 1,000 of them were Ameri- 
can workmen who traveled to Petrograd 
last June, via San Francisco, Vladivos- 











A DOG BELOVED IN PARIS. 


This handsome setter is a hero among the 
members of the American ambulance in Paris. 


The property of a French officer, “Fende 
l'Air’—for that is the dog’s name—followed 
his master to the battle line, and lived many 
months among the men in_ the _ trenches. 
Came an advance of the French, and after the 
battle “Fende |Air’s” master was missing! 
Off to the battlefield trotted the setter ,and 


presently his long-continued mournful bark- 
ng announced the fact that he had located his 
master. The officer was wounded, not dead— 
and soon both dog and soldier were being 
cared for by the staff of the American Hos- 
pital at Paris. 

(Photo Buin News 


from Service.) 


tok and the 
Henceforth 


Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
Russia will have less need 
of a free passage through the Darda- 
nelles. 


AR PICTURES THAT TER- 
RIFY are justified in the 
“movies” by -Mr. Orrin G. 

Cocks, Advisory Secretary of the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship, despite the 
fact that they shock some of the chil- 
who them. What, pray, is 

if not terrible? Then why object 
to the of the picture, “ The 
Campbells Are Coming”? Americans 
should know that this war business is 
not a game of ping 
lightly rushed into. 
artist, 


dren view 
war 


realism 


pong, or to be 
The great Russian 
Verestchagin, has given to the 
world paintings of war’s details which 
are so ghastly and terrifying, as Mr. 
Cocks observes, that they 
thought.” 


“ compel 


ITH THE THUNDER OF THE 
GREAT GUNS sounding like 
the roll of giant drums and in 

a rain with low-hanging mist, where 
the charging could but 





soldiers 


just 


descry in the dim light the flashes 
bursting shells, the British 
on the front against 
Loos on the morning of Sept. 25. That 
“drive” through Loos to Hulluch is the 
subject of The Mid-Week Pictorial’s 
special supplement drawing this week 


offensive 


western began 


Rising 300 feet above the village of 
Loos is the enormous iron structure 
called by the Britishers the Tower 


Bridge or the Crystal Palace—really 
great mine cranes—while to the right 


accusation was not a random Saltire on 
the censorship. What poets could be 
quoied impunity, Mr. McNeill 
asked. Sir John Simon gravely replied 
that there was reaily no military ob- 
jection to poetry, but the censors had 
failed to recognize their Kipling. So 
when the war correspondent had the 
audacity to quote the lines, 


with 


the shouting dies, 
the Kings depart, 


The tumult and 
The Captains and 


the revised version of the second line 





THE OTHER FELLOW’S CARTRIDGES. 


The armies of the Alles and of the Central Powers have capturec vast quantities of am 


munition, as well as guns, big and little, from each other. 
dicate that stories of Russia's shortage of such supplies are exaggerated. 
are of the type used in the best and most modern machine guns. 


The picture above appears to in- 
The cartridges shown 
They were taken by the 


Germans in a battle during the Warsaw campaign. 


Photo from 


is the famous Hill 70, flat topped and 
considered inexpugnable by the 
mans, stretching northeast from 
toward Pont-a-Vendin. 
Kamerad! 


Ger- 
Lens 
*‘Kamerad! 
” was the cry for quarter of 
the German prisoners as they raised 


their hands in the trenches. before 
Loos. 

ORE SIGNIFICANT THAN 

ANY VICTORY IN BATTLE 

was the voice heard on a clear 

October night simultaneously in the 

tion of the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company at Honolulu——a hu 
man voice reaching intelligibly through 
10,000 miles of space and thrilling the 
light-bearing ether. “ Hello, 
rire Se Shreeve! ”’ 


Shreeve! 
King 
doms may fall, new governments may 
rise and perish, but through the ages 
human hearts and brains shall find re- 
sponsive voices around the 
earth and oceans. 


Good-bye, 


eircle of 


OT UNTIL THE BRITISH 
CENSORING OF KIPLING’S 


VERSES, quoted in dispatches 
from the front, was actually challenged 
in the House of Commons by Ronald 
McNeill, author and Unionist member, 


did the public become aware that the 





A WAK HEROINE OF THE LABORATORY. 
Miss Katherine Mary Gwendoline Davies of 


the bacteriological staff of the Pasteur’ In- 
stitute in Paris, voluntarily and secretly in- 
fected herself with a potson identical with the 
German poison gas, so that Dr. Taylor of the 
American Hospital might test upon her his 
newly discovered antidote for gas gangrene. 
She recovered within twenty-four hours. Miss 
Davies is a daughter of the late Sir Henry 


Davies of Wales 





Underwood & Underwood.) 


after submission to the censor was made 


to read: “The Captains * * * 

depart.” One might not mention 
Kings. 

RESIDENT HADLEY OF YALE 

IS THE FIRST COLLEGE 


HEAD to commit both 
to military camps students as a 
feature of college life and to the prin 
ciple of making the work done in them 
and in 


himself 
for 


listening to military lectures 
count as part of the requirements for a 
college degree 
other 


there may be camps like that at P!atts 


If his principle is accept 


ed by educational institutior 


burg at every university centre 





The Situation 


Week ending November |, 1915 | 





HE DOOM SERBIA seem 
writ large at the opening of thi 
week, with the Teutonic forces in 
the where the Austrian 
perished in the first 
conkuering and threatening the exist 
ence of Nish, the fall of its fortress at 
Pirot, and the capture of the Serbian 
national arsenal of Kraguyevac. “ The 
blow is at the heart of the Serbs,” The 
Frankfurter Zeitung announced at the 
opening of the Balkan drive. The mur 
der of the Archduke Ferdinand and his 
wife that opened up the abyss of world 
war will be avenged. 


OF 


passes 


army campaign 


A free way to Bul 
But that is a 
strip hardly forty-five miles broad, sep 
arating Hungary from Bulgaria, clear 
ing the Danube for traffic 
Austria Turkey, and 
the materials for pass to 
the mighty arsenals of Germany 
ished war materials 


garia has been pierced. 


between 
and permitting 
raw war to 
Fin 
may in turn pass 
from the central empires by water to 
Somobit and Rushchuk, thence by 
to the the Oriental Rail- 


road from Sofia to Constantinople. But 


rail 


main line of 


this is not enouch. It is Austria’s in 
tent to crush Serbia utte: 
Can tne Allie re i ne ser 


Army, desperate and all but off in 
the northeast corner of the kingdom? 
To the Teutonic forces of 200.000 men 
moving south from the Danube and the 
Save and the 200,000 Bulgarians 
vancing from the east, about 150,000 
French and 15,000 British troops, with 
Saloniki as their base, are opposed in 
an attempt to roll up the Bulgarian 
flank to their north, while a great Rus 


cut 


ad 


sian army-——as reported from German 


but without 
crossine Rumania with that kingdoms 


sources, confirmation-—t: 
permission to strike Bulgaria. 

The attempt of the Anglo-French 
forces at Gallipoli to open up an tice 
free port at Gallipoli has been foiled. 
But Russia has seized tie initiative on 
the great eastern front and by a suc- 
cession of blows between Volhynia and 
Pruth has advanced from Sereth to the 
west bank of the Styrpa, reporting the 
infliction of heavy losses on the Austro- 
Germans the 150,000 
men. On the short line from Dvinsk to 
Riga, where the Germanic attacks have 


and capture of 


been von Hindenburg has 
made little progress. 
troops that 
Mackensen 
Mackensen asks reinforcements to com 
Serbia. Mean 


while, Rumania wavers in her decision 


persistent, 
He is calling for 
been withdrawn by 


Serbia, 


have 


von into while von 


plete the crushing of 


to remain neutral. Greece, also, de 
clares that intervention by her is im 
possible unless the Allies send 400,000 
the But 


would be 


men into Balkans. recently 
ible with 
Will Rus 


sia, who is bombarding Bulyaria’s Black 


she said it impos 


out specifying this condition. 


Sea ports, now be able to fulfill con- 
that both 
and Greece into the war on the side of 
Entente? 


ditions may swing Rumania 
the 

The Balkan campaign was the signal 
for Italy to resume the offensive in the 
that 


is’ ten days the Italians report ad- 


Isonzo, with the result within the 


exceeding che gains of 
The 
key to Austria, has been hemmed in; its 
fal) On the west the 


Germans with 


vances many 


months. Fortress of Gorizia, the 
seems inevitable. 


are fighting defensive 
offensive tactics. 


the 


They were routed by 
Oct. 25) in 


the eighth 


French on 





WOROCCO'S SULTAN IN FRANCE 

| snaj soht shows the Sultan t Me 
lescending the steps at the entrance to the 
French military hospital at Pau, France i he 
ruler of Morocco journeyed to France for the 
purpose of visiting the Mohammedan troops 
the French fighting line and the hospital 
where the wounded of the Mohammedans are 
treated. Several such hospitals have been 
ganized in France, the central permanent base 
being at Pau. 

hhoto from Underwood 4d linde od 
assault launched within five days in 
Artois and the Champagne On Oct 


51 they gained 1,200 yards of French 
Neuville-St. Vaast 


(Champagne position or 


trenches near and 
important 
! Butte de Tahure, with the 


capture ol L400 pt one) 


vnile Tou 
other rapid attacks with artillery prep 
aration were beaten off. On all fronts 
the war of attrition is proceeding with 
intensity, but apparently with reference 
to the operations in the Balkans. These 
operations seem decisive in sealing the 
fate of Serbia and in relieving Turkey 
from the Allied the 


danelles. 


menace at Dar 
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. Aristide Briand—the New French Premier 
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M. Briand has just been elected to the premiership, and succeeds M. Viviani, who resigned during the ministerial reorcan- 


ization of the last week. M. Briand, who comes from hunble parentage, being the son of a _ prosperous 
innkeeper, has before served France as premier, to which position he first came in 1909, upon the 


of M. Clemenceau. M. Briand formerly was known as an anti-militarist. 


resignation 
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Where Joffre Took Toll in Prisoners 








A portion of the more than 20,000 prisoners taken by the French in the Champagne fighting; they are 
passing through a town within the French lines. 

















French soldiers watch a column of the German prisoners march past on its way to one of the Fre 


(Medem Photo Service.) 


nch concentration ca mops. 
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The Wake of Battle in the Champagne Country 
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& Debris from the trenches on ground formerly between the French and German positions, but now far 
(3 behind the French battle line. 
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The Work of Burying the Dead Left on the Fields of Battle in the Champagne Went On for Days After the Fighting = Which 
In Itself Was of Several Days’ Duration. 
(Medem Photo 


Service.) 
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Inside of a Zeppelin 


tubular, with rounded ends— 

something like the pointed end of 
an egg—the nose or forward end being 
slightly blunter than the tail. This ap- 
parent tube has in reality sixteen sides, 
simply because it is an easier engineer- 
ing job to build it that way than in a 
perfect circular section. 

What one sees of a Zeppelin from the 
outside—that is to say, the visible wall 
—is not a gas-bag at all, but the cloth or 
fabric covering of the framework, for 
the Zeppelin, like a lobster, carries her 
skeleton outside. This skeleton consists 
of sixteen girders made of very thin 
aluminium alloy running from end to 
end of the ship, parallel for most of 
their length, and turning inward to 
meet one another at nose and tail— 
hence the sixteen sides. 


T general shape of a Zeppelin is 


To keep these longitudinal girders, or 
“stringers,” in position, there are other 
thwart-ship girders which run like 
hoops round the ship, and act just like 
the ribs of a boat. In geometric 
language they would be described as six- 
teen-sided polygons, and each of them 
forms a connecting girder from one 
“stringer” to the next. There are gen- 
erally about eighteen of these hoop- 


A SCENE IN THE REAR GONDOLA OF A ZEPPELIN. 
of the car, and are being tended by two engineers. 
operator, with his hand on the trigger ready to repel any attacking aeroplanes 


By C. G. Grey 


This article, which originally appeared in The London Datly News, ts 
from the pen of the editor of The Aeroplane, a leading British journal 


on aeronautics. 


It explains in detail the operation of the huge atr ratd- 


ers which have been bringing death and destruction overseas to London 


girders, spaced an equal distance away 
from one another; and they are braved 
across and across, inside each hoop and 
from one hoop to the next, by wire 
bracing, so that they cut up the whole 
skeleton into a series of compartments, 
each of which—except the end compart- 
ments—has flat ends and sixteen sides. 

Into each of these compartments is 
fitted a gas-bag, which is therefore 
roughly the shape of a cheese standing 


on edge. This is the essential feature 
of all Zeppelin type airships. The 


central idea is that if one gas-bag 
springs a leak, or is punctured by a 
projectile, only that one bag collapses, 
and the weighting of the ship is so ar- 
ranged that even if four or five gas- 
bags are entirely deflated, the remainder 
are enough to float the ship when all 
ballast, ammunition, and other non- 
essentials have been thrown overboard. 
In other types of airships, if the gas- 
bag is punctured the whole ship col- 
lapses, sooner or later. 

Now, bearing in mind that the va- 
rious gas-bags of a Zeppelin have to 
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fit inside the girders and their bracing, 
it is evident that the said girders must 
stick out some distance beyond the bags. 
The whole thing is covered outside with 
heavy weather-proof fabric, partly to re- 
duce the drag, or head-resistance, that 
all these girders would cause, partly to 
protect the more delicate rubbered 
fabric of the gas-bags from damage by 
light, changes of temperature and 
weather generally. This outside cover- 
ing is treated with “dope” or varnish, 
which makes it 
light, oil or petrol, and practically fire 


impervious to water, 


proof. That is to say, the fabric will 
“frizzle” if a flame is held to it, but 
will not continue to burn when the 


flame is removed. 

Across the inner sides of the girders 
and the lateral partitions is a network 
of fine ramie fibre, which holds the 
cheese-shaped gas-bags in position and 
takes the lift of the gas. Thus one sees 
that there is a clear air-space between 
the outer covering and the network. 
This is a further safeguard against fire 
for if an incendiary bullet, or bomb, or 











The powerful motors are situated in the centre 
On the left side of the car is a lookout and machine 


I gun 
Just above his head is one of 


the large radiators for the water-cooled engines, at his feet a fire extinguisher, and to the left of the lookout is 


one of the propeller shafts. 


airship should the gear in the forward car be disabled. 


——(Drawn for The Sphere (London) by F. Matania; (C) 1915, N. y 


At the rear end of the gondola is the reserve steering apparatus for controlling the 


s es Ce.) 
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rocket hits the outer casing and burns 
a hole in it, the flame cannot reach the 
gas-bags and set fire to the gas unless 
it is a very big flame. 

Also this space of stagnant air tends 
to keep the temperature of the gus-bags 
even, for a change of a few degrees in 
such a huge volume of gas would mean 
great contraction or expansion, which 
would cause the ship to fall or rise sud 
denly, and so would increase the diffi- 
culty of handling her. 

Briefly, the ideas of the divided con- 
struction of the Zeppelins is to obtain 
rigidity in the framework, to localize 
gas leakage, and to relieve the ends of 
the ship from excessive strain and up. 
ward should it be 
to rear up or dive at a steep angle. 


pressure necessary 

Given the framework and gas-bags 
complete we the mechanism. 
Along the bottom of the ship runs a 
V-shaped keel, and from. this keel are 
generally 
each of which 


come to 


suspended two cars- called 


“gondolas” is situated 
about an equal distance from the centre 
of the ship and from its own end. These 
cars contain the engines, fuel and crew, 
and two or three machine guns apiece. 

Each ship has four propellers, which 
the main 
framework of the body, one on each side 


are mounted on brackets on 


of each car. Each propeller is driven 
through a long shaft and bevel gearing 
by a separate engine, so that each can 
stopped, 
This not only 
adds to ease in manoeuvring, but is a 


be worked, or can be inde 


pendently of the others. 
safeguard in case of one or more en 
gines or propellers being damaged. 

At the stern of the main framework 
are fixed the control or steering pianes 
one set being placed vertically to steer 
as an ordinary rudder steers a boat, 
and the other set placed horizontally so 
These con 
trol planes are operated by cables from 


as to steer up and down. 


the forward gondola, in which is the 
pilot’s cabin, and from this cabin the 
pilot can communicate with the en 


gineers in charge of the motors, just as 
the captain of a sea ship controls his 
engine-room staff. 

The middle section of the V-shaped 
keel 


passengers in 


This is used for 
time of and in 
war-time it is apparently the lair of the 
bomb-droppers. 


forms a cabin. 


peace, 


In the older type ships 
it was proposed to carry bombs in racks 
along the sides of the gondolas, but it 
is more likely now that there is elabor 
ate sighting-gear 
tackle in 


and 
the central 


bomb-dropping 
cabin. 

The most advanced type of Zeppelin 
built before the war was the L IL, 
which was built at Johannisthal in 
October, 1913. This ship was 540 feet 
long and 46 feet in diameter at her” 
deepest point. Her gas capacity was 
approximately 1,000,000 cubic feet, and 
her four Maybach motors gave about 
720 horsepower. Her speed be- 
and fifty miles an 
hour, and her theoretical longest jour- 
ney without replenishing gas or fuel 
was 600 to 700 miles. 

Her total lifting power—which cor- 
responds to the “displacement” of a sea- 
ship—was about thirty tons, and her 
own weight complete was twenty-five 
tons, leaving a useful lift of five tons, 
which would have to include her 
petrol and oil for the engines, her crew, 
all their supplies and equipment, the 
wireless plant, machine guns and their 
ammunition, bomb-dropping gear, and 
bombs. 


was 


tween forty-five 


In the more modern ships the engines 
are said to give 1,000 horse-power, and 
the higher power combined with small 
refinements in the ships themselves is 
said to have put the speed up to over 
sixty miles an hour. The size has cer- 
tainly not been increased, and is even 
said to have been reduced. Therefore, 
if one allows a couple of tons for petro! 
and oil, another ton at least for a crew 
of fifteen to twenty men, and another 
ton for “wireless,” machine guns, am 
munition, bomb-gear, and so forth, there 
cannot possibly be more than a ton of 
lift left for the bombs themselves, which 
are, after all, what interest us most. 
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A Zeppelin Photographed Over the Streets of London. 


This untouched photograph of a Zeppelin was made by an amateur during one of the night raids of the German air craft upon 
the British capital. Owing to the height of the airship and the fact that the photograph was made at night, details are 
lacking; but the picture gives a good idea of the appearance of a Zeppelin to the observer below-—-and has additional value 


in view of the recently repeated raids on London. 
(Photo © 1915.) 
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In Craonne, 
the Blasted 





This photograph is especially interesting because it illustrates in a striking manner the close 
proximity of French and German lines in and around the villages in Northern France. It 
shows a destroyed street in Craonne, where violent actions have taken place, and, on the 
hillside beyond, the French trenches. The town is in the possession of the 


(Feature Photo Service.) 


Germans. 
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At Carency; the remains of what was a German first-line trench, after 
its bombardment and assault by the French, who now hold the position. 


(Medem Photo Service.) 























Found on the day after the battle, wan- ; ; vf ae aa ; 
derina wounded and sione, this Freach mmense quantities of ammunition destined for the battle front in France 


private is being examined by an officer. being transferred in hand cars by the Germans. photos by Press Illustrating Co.) 
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This German photograph shows cannon reported to have been cap- 


tured on the western front and here being transferred to the interior. 
(‘Photo Press Illustrating Co.) 
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The Lancer 








Pagans Judging Christians 
By Joseph H. Odell 


This is the second article from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Odell, 


whose writings under this head wiil deal with matters of vital moment 


and of contemporaneous interest. 


Dr. Odell ts a contributor to the 


foremost magazines and is an accredited editorial writer upon leading 


publications. 


E are compelled 

to think in na- 
tional or racial 
terms; all of our 
episodes are now 
epochal. With a 
round dozen na- 
tions bent on 
mutual extermi- 
nation and a 
half dozen more 
ready to jump 
into the bloody mélée, our units of daily 
thought have expanded until we scan 
with complacency half of the world be- 
fore the sugar melts in our coffee. It is 
no unusual thing to get aS many san- 
guinary battles on the front page of 
our morning paper as Caesar recorded 
in his laborious Commentaries. What 
the ultimate effect will be upon us no 
one can conjecture. But there are 
many who are wondering what will be, 
or what already is, the influence of the 
world-war upon the minds of what we 
call the pagan nations. Some kind of 
an answer should be attempted, because 
the United States alone has already in- 
vested hundreds of millions of dollars 
in trying to preve that Christianity is 
the highway to civilization. And we 
believe enough in our thesis to back it 
to the extent of about twenty million 
dollars a year. 

Any one who pooh-poohs the foreign 
missionary propaganda of the Ameri- 
can churches has lost his perspective. 
For instance, the “ Presbyterian Church 





in the U. S. A.”-—the official name of 
the largest branch of Presbyterianism 
in this country—is committed to an an- 
nual expenditure of nearly three mill- 
ions a year. It has 3,500 fully or par- 
tially organized churches in foreign 
lands, of which 1,250 are already self- 
supporting. This one denomination has 
more than a half a million ex-pagans 
gathered into its fold, who themselves 
subscribed $716,579 last year for Chris- 
tianizing their pagan neighbors. When 
it is remembered that 25 cents is lib- 
eral pay for a day’s labor in most of 
the countries where the missions are 
established, it will be readily seen that 
the generosity of the native converts is 
really the equivalent of several millions 
of our money. Every denomination in 
America, in Great Britain, in Germany, 
and the other belligerent nations of Eu- 
rope is carrying on propaganda pro- 
portionately as large. And the Catho- 
lic Church has extensive and expensive 
missions in every corner of the earth. 
This statement tells well enough what 
we think of the heathen, but it would 
be interesting to know what the heathen 
think of us. Many of the nations that 
have been most fervent in their mis- 
sionary zeal are now blowing one an- 
other to bits with high explosives. And 
if America is not actually engaged in 
the carnival of civilization she is get- 
ting rich by making the implements of 
slaughter, some of the profits of which 
will undoubtedly go through church 
treasuries for the Christianization of 


the ‘uncivilized restdue of the world. 
One may say that the situation is sin- 
gular and yet not be cynical. 

By all the laws of formal logic the 
pagan peopie ought to turn upon Chris- 
tianity and laugh it out of court or 
spurn it with a fine disdain. They will 
do neither. And not because they are 
not logical, but because they are prac- 
tical. War does not appear to them as 
anti-ethical. Why should it, when to 
the Mohammedan it means an immedi- 
ate entrance into Paradise, to the Bud- 
dhist another step toward Nirvana, to 
the Confucian an inevitable item in a 
life that is predestined to be troublous, 
to the Hindoo a phase of existence the 
whole of which is inexplicable? Peace, 
doubtless, is desirable to all of them, 
but it is not conjoined with any idea 
of religion us operative in this life. A 
few of the more exalted Brahmans and 
a sprinkling of reflective Chinamen 
may think it inconsistent that the Chris- 
tian nations should set out on a cam- 
paign of co-operative annihilation; but 
then the Christian nations, being Occi- 
dental, are all and always inconsistent 
to the Oriental. 

The maximum of concern will come 
to American churchmen in speculating 
upon the stability of the faith of the 
native converts. Missionaries have al- 
ways made a very natural mistake in 
confusing Christianity and civilization. 
They are mortal, and it is not to be 
wondered at that they took the line of 
least resistance. America, Great Brit 
ain, France, Germany, and Italy are the 
most civilized, the most progresive, the 
most civilized, the most progressive, the 
likewise they are the most distinctively 
Christian nations; ergo: if China, In- 
dia, Burmah, Siam, Africa, Japan, Man- 
churia, Korea, wish to be civilized, pro- 
gressive, and prosperous, they must be 
Christian. And now the deluge! How 
will the followers of the Prince of 
Peace explain the débacle? They will 
not need to explain it, because the na- 
tives never took enough stock in the 
argument to make it the foundation of 
faith, Whatsoever grounds for belief 
in Christianity they possess came to 


An intercessional service conducted by the Bishop of London on the 
steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, before 4,000 British troops. 
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them not by the route of reason, but by 
direct individual experience. If thev 
ean trust their experience European ¢i\ 
ilization may go smash without affect 
ing them. And experience is the one 
thing men will trust, whet her they 
come from Benares or Boston. 

Several million ex-pagans discovered 
their new religion for themselves. The 
old picture of the missionary as a long 
bearded, black-gloved, Prince Albert 
coated antique, preaching a creed to a 
handful of naked natives under a palm 
tree, is as obsolete as the Dodo. In its 
place you must put brisk and athletic 
men and women, who know the ways 
of the campus, working in high schools, 
manual-training and trade schools, med 
ical and engineering and classical col- 
leges, hospitals and dispensaries, gym- 
nasiums and_ institutional churches. 
The converts in the missions imbibed 
their religion with the removal of phys- 
ical disabilities and the acquisition cf a 
valuable mental equipment. Faith be 
cane a personal possession, with ex- 
actly the same quality and degree of 
reality as good health, carpentry, or 
scientific knowledge. Why should they 
give it up because Germany raped Bel 
gium and sank the Lusitania? In their 
minds British Orders in Council have 
no more relevance to their religion than 
the orbit of Venus. 

There is a real possibility that the 
results of the world-war may so mate 
rialize and brutalize some of the par 
ticipating European nations that they 
will need to be re-evangelized. If so, 
there will be a body of simple and sin- 
cere people in the lands of the East 
who can come back with a message 
much nearer to the original Gospel than 
the sterile creeds now so lighily held 
and laxly applied. This will be a divi- 
dend greater than the original invest- 
ment. History already has ironies quite 
as startling. Puppets of artificiality, 
such as the owl-like-wise ornaments of 
clubs and the superficially trained who 
read history like fiction and fiction like 
history, will demur and call such a sug- 
Sut there are 
others, who know the Eastern mind. 


gestion mere fanaticism. 
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his first 


exclaimed, 


UST as Bliicher, spending 
week-end in London, 
“Mein Gott, vot a city to sack! ” 

so the 


have watered at the mouth when Italy 


Huns and Austro-Goths must 


declared war. Even Rheims and Lou- 


vain could not offer such tempting mor- 


sels to the iconoclast as Venice and 


Rome. Venice, however, will not be 
‘aught napping, for all possible precau- 


tions have now been taken against 


methods of barbarism. 

It is a new Venice that greets you 
as you step out from the hot panting 
train to the dark dignity of the Grand 


Canal. No Swiss or German porters 
fight for your luggage amid a glitter 
of gilt lace. You must shout “ Poppe! ” 
for yourself and be grateful if you at- 
tract the last of the slumbering gondo. 
liers. All the big hotels now fly the 
red cross, so for once you shall see 
something of real Venetian life in an 
atmosphere of frizzling fish and polenta 
and washtubs. And what a ghost in 
ghostland you feel as you proceed with 
measured plash adown the silent water- 
way between barred and bolted palaces, 
windows all blinded with Venetian 
blinds and never a kindly light of wel- 
come! 

At the first shock of war, when the 
Sunday crowd was suddenly deprived of 
wonted illuminations, native gayety as- 
serted itself, candles and fairy lights re- 
placed electricity, the whole population 
roamed about singing and chattering or 
overflowed into barges with lanterns of 
many colors. But now the etiquette of 
a war zone has asserted itself and, un 
less the moon is good, you must grope 


: 


Will Venice Come Unscathed Through the War? 


By Herbert Vivian 


The New 


Bombs were dropped on 


months of May, June, 
Palace, but during August 
were reported. In 


over the lagoon. 


York Times Mid-Week Pictorial 


Venice by Austrian 
and July, 
syphon being used on these occasions, 


and September no 


London Sphere Service. 


aviators during the 
bombs shaped like a soda-water 
Some fell close to the Doges’ 


attacks on the ctty 


September an enemy air craft was brought down 
During last week three separate attacks were made 


on Venice by Austrian air craft, several bombs being dropped 


claim sympathy with the nation’s an- 
xiety. We no longer see their lovely 
faces, but we know they are there, and 
somehow they seem more human, more 
divine in their mysterious mood. 

As usual, our first visit is to St. 
Mark’s, compared by materialistic Rus- 
kin to a golden missal bound in ala- 
baster, now re-covered in gray-green 
cloth as though for a lending library. 
The venerable mosaics on the lunettes 
blotted out by modern masonry, 
the golden cupolas are shapeless bags, 
the pillars and arches have become a 
brick fortress that goes on to engulf 
all that fairy portico of the Doges’ 
Palace hard by. Perhaps the worst 
shock of all—where are the four fa- 
mous horses of golden bronze brought 
from Constantinople to defy the world 
through seven centuries from the por- 
tals of St. Mark’s? It was a sad scene 
the other day, when a silent crowd 
watched their descent for conveyance to 
a safer stable, recalled their last and 
only descent when they were stolen 
by Bonaparte, the Attila of another 
age, recalled also and anticipated the 
jey of their glorious restoration. And 
the horses seemed to share in the hu- 
miliation, anxious, though still proud, 
as they swung through the air, then 
mocked—in a Calvary of cavalry—on 


are 





Two Italian military 


(Photos 


your way home after dinner over de- 
serted bridges, through black lanes, 
past masked shops. 

Even in the glare of a Summer day 
Venice now smiles with a subdued joy 
Her themselves more 
with roses, geraniums, and oleanders 


gardens assert 
casting their gay leaves upon the face 
of the sulky waters, and there are per- 
golas of vines to soothe the fierceness 
of marble walls. But the songs of the 
rowers and the fresh of their 
oars have yielded to hammering, knock- 


swish 


ing, nailing, grinding, banging, all day 
long; the dim religious scent of incense 
in the churches is overpowered by tar 
and mortar and the disturbance of me- 
diaeval dust. 

For Venice, lord of mediaeval art as 
of the sea, is girding 
Like the army of Italy, 
she has donned a vesture of gray green, 


well as queen 
her armor on. 


brightly, especially after recent rains, 
prettier as well as more practical than 
the old crude khaki of South African 
memory. Just as, in Holy Week, the 
more signal emblems veil themselves in 
respectful mourning for the Passion, 
so now, in war time, the monuments of 
Venice hide in hoods as though to pro- 


dirgibles 


international 


the Lido, Venice. 


Service. ) 


over 
Filmi 
trestles as though they stood part of a 
merry-go-round. 

The interior of the cathedral is pain- 
ful in a different way. When we pack 
up all our treasures there is always a 
sense of sadness, even though we are 
glad and wise to depart. Sadness and 
uncertainty. Will the depositary people 
deal kindly with the things we love? 
Moreover, St. Mark’s has always im- 
posed a special awe, architectural as 
well as religious, an awe shared by the 
cathedral of Barcelona perhaps, but not 
by those of Milan or Paris or West- 


minster. And the profanation seems 
worse than Cromwell’s troopers or 
Turkish infidels could have brought. 


Those fourteen peerless statues on the 
architrave—St. Mark, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and the twelve Apostles—might 
be fat white slugs or crawling cater- 
pillars or chrysalids of giant moths or 
piles of swallows’ nests or formless ba- 
bies or stalagmites in shrouds; any- 
how, something more suited to a char- 
nel house. The whole holy house is a 
warehouse, a war house. Everywhere 
all the apparatus of street fighting, 
heaps and heaps of heavy sandbags, 
damp and swollen and unpleasant; a 


crawling plague of fat white rats, that 
huddle against the porphyries and 
malachites and alabasters, throttle the 
carved columns, scale walls, bury pul- 
pit, choir, altars, and baptistry. Such 


is our first impression of the splendid 


The Piazza and St. 


Mark’s Cathedral. 
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cannot refuse the highest praise to the 
art which has been used to conceal 
Venetian art from the enemy’s aim 
Domes have been surmounted by roofs 
that slope at an angle of 60 degrees; 
for there be two sorts of bomb, and the 
sort used against cathedrals can be 
made to ricochet harmlessly away. Six- 
ty men have been hard at work for 
nearly three months at the Doges’ Pal 
ace, which is now just like any other 
fortress. Everything beautiful or del 
cate has been immured. You remem 
ber the gracious wells by Nicolo de 
Conti and Alberghetti in the Doges’ 
yard—they and their molded bronze 
now masquerade as rubbish-heaps amid 
a wilderness of refuse. The treatment 





One of the bombs from the 


raiding Austrian aeros fell here 


bulwarks which Italian foresight pro- 
vides against unlikely forays of the 
Hun. Forget that here is a holy of 
holies, regard St. Mark’s as packed up 
for Italy’s journey to her promised 
land, remember that Italians, already 
famous as the best restorers in the 
world, are now proving themselves the 
prime protectors. 

If you murmur at the way in which 
they have smothered and boxed and 
sandbagged the divine loggetta of San- 
sovino at the foot of the immortal Cam- 
panile, recall how very lately both log- 
getta and Campanile were but a heap 
of crumbling dust, every fragment of 
which was collected and numbered and 
put together until the knowing ones— 
the conoscenti—vow the new is better 
than the old. 

Wander where you will in Venice 
now, from sandbag to sandbag, and you 


with 


A view Venice, 


over 





of nearly seven thousand square yards 
of old masters—including a Tintoretto 
longer than a cricket distance—the un 
framing and rolling of them around 
sticks 31 inches in diameter; all] the 
cares of conveyance to sanctuary; these 
and a thousand other details of salvage 
have been organized with infinite pains 
that for once do really amount to 
genius. And there has been this re 
ward—that the abasement of the mas 
terpieceS from the ceilings of the 
Doges’ Palace has revealed unsuspect 
ed perfections. Subtleties that only 
teased you when you had to crane your 
neck now entrance at close quarters, 
and the world is promised a view on the 
line before they are skied again after 
the war. 

After the war! Ah, to be there when 
the Spouse of the Sea shall arise and 
shake her cerements! 





the Campanile seen in the back-ground 
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The Storming of Loos by the 
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What the Big French Guns Did 


On Page 9 are shown some of the other German positions at Carency carried by the F 
known as Hill No. 125, after the French troops gained possession of them From 


works from which they combat the German counterattacks. 1015.) 
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to the German Trenches at Carency 
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ied by the French during their ‘big offensive.”’ Here are trenches in the district 
hem. From such battered ground the victorious troops have to organize the new 
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Havoc and Ruin Brought to London by Zeppelins 
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wiped out by the Zeppelin bombs, with all of its occupants. 


(Photos © International Film Service.) 
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Effect of a Zeppelin bomb explosion on several blocks of London city streets; the actual 
point of the explosion was beyond the people shown faintly at the top of the photograph. 
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ith the Fighting Forces of Hungary in the East 
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Members of the 
Hungarian Infantry 
engaged in the 
campaign around 
Tarnopol, 
in Galicia, 
gathering the dead 
and wounded 
after a battle 
with the Russians. 


(Photos from 
Press Illustrating Co.) 
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P| a 
A Hungarian 
infantry patrol 
attacking during 
the assault of 
Brest-Litovsk, 
which Russian fort 
fell into the hands 
of the 
Teutonic Allies. 
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Today 


what war is, want peace, but 
peaceful Sweden, which doesn’t 
know what war is, wants war. At 
least. that is my 


T. warring nations, which know 


impression from 
Sweden’s streets, newspapers, and ora- 
tors. Even compared with militant 
Russia, Stockholm is militant. There 
are pink-faced soldiers everywhere; in 
the Djurgarden park; on the palace 
bridge, near the wondrous Royal palace 
(of Nicholas Tessin); and on_ the 
Strandvagen quay, which Embassy At- 
tachés haunt. On _ Strandvagen all 
Stockholm’s pretty girls make prome- 
nades. They also make eyes. 

Ever since the fourteenth of June 
five British negotiators have been here, 
trying hard to come to an agreement 
about contraband, seizures of ships. 
opening of letters, through transit to 
Russia, and ten other war-things. Sim- 
ultaneously goes on a pro-German war 
agitation, directed primarily against 
Russia, in part against us. The section 
of Swedes who want war with the En- 
tente are opposed by an equally vigor- 
ous section who want peace; and the 
two parties differ so sharply that the 
only war they are likely to have will be 
at home. 

The Swedes call the war agitation 
“ Activism.” The protagonists in the 
Activist versus Neutralist comedy are 
mainly: On the war side, Professor 
Rudoif Kjellen and Professor Gustav 
Steffen (as in Germany, so in brother 
Sweden the pen directs the sword). On 
the peace side are M. Hjalmar Brant- 
ing, leader of Socialists; and M. Karl 
Staaff, Liberal leader and ex-Prime 
Minister. In higher circles, the chief 
pro-German is the Queen, who is a born 
German of Baden; and the chief pro- 
Ententer is the King, who is a French- 
born Bernadotte. 

Sweden’s Government is neutral. M. 
Hammarskjéld—Conservative—Premier 
has made a speech saying that Sweden 
will keep neutral unless some one vio- 
lates her territory, or in some other 


By a Bystander in Stockholm 
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way offends her in serious manner. M. 
Wallenberg, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, is said to be—privately—pro- 
Entente. He belongs to the Wallenberg 
“Stockholm’s Private Bank” family, 
and the bank is tied up with the French 
Rothschilds and other French finance 
interests. 

Professor Kjellen, the Commander-in- 








London Bystander Service. 


Chief of the pro-German Intervention 
men, is adored by the young blood stu- 
dents of Upsala and Lund. He writes 
fierce articles on “ Sweden’s Hour,” in 
which he demands that Sweden shall 
fight for her brother Finlanders if the 
Finlanders rebel. This they won’t do. 
Professor Steffen, the other leader of 
Swedish pro-Germanism, has brought 


The Three Scandinavian Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 
K. Wallenberg 


(© Universal Press Syndicate.) 


From left to right, Mr. Edel (Norwegian), Mr. 
(Swedish), and Mr. Scavenius (Danish). 
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Inside an Austrian artillery communication trench in the Tyrol. 


(© Universal Press Syndicate.) 
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in Warlike Sweden 


out a book on “ War and Culture,” in 
which he says that the Germans have 
all the Culture (not Kultur) and we 
sinful Britons all the war. This is not 
kind of Steffen, who lived ten years in 
England. 

The third great pro-German, Sven 
Hedin, plays no part in this. Sven is 
at much more important work. King 
Gustuvy made him a noble; and no 
Swede had for ten years before been 
made a noble. In the Riddarhus—the 
Knights’ House—which stands near the 
palace, the wall is hung with shields 
bearing the coats of arms of all 
Sweden’s nobles, old and brand new. 
There has lately been hung Sven 
Hedin’s shield. I went to see it. Sven 
Hedin will bring out a new warbook. 
His first book has 800 pages; and by 
its dullness converted 2,357,986 fierce 
pro-Germans to pro-Entente-ism. 

After pink-faced soldiers one sees 
most in Stockholm pink newspapers. 
The one afternoon and both evening 
papers are of the same pink; and the 
two evening papers, the Aftonbladet 
and the Allehanda, are both fiercely 
pro-German and “ Activist.” The 
morning papers are not openly in fa- 
vor of war. They do not say that 
Sweden should jain Germany in war 
ring with the Entente, but they warn 
readers, with mournful remarks, that 
the Entente, i.e., England is about to 
force Sweden into war. England will 
violate our neutrality, &c. 

My view is that Sweden will not go 
to war. Because she has humor; and 
here is the proof: Lately some thou- 
sands of miserable, crippled exchange- 
prisoners, Russians and Germans, 
passed through here. Most had 
crutches; or were blind; or had to be 
borne. A paper that is not “ Activist” 
printed a photograph of the dread pro- 
cesion; and underneath it: “ Reasons 
why Sweden should join in the war.” 
This joke has done more harm to “ Ac- 
tivism” than ten Neutralist speeches 
by M. Staaff and M. Branting. 
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With “The Greek of Greeks’ 
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at lenedos. 
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When “‘the most popular man in Greece’’ went to visit the British commander at Tenedos, the Turkish island now held by 


the Allies, the Greek inhabitants followed in small boats. 
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A demonstration by the Greeks in the boats alongside H. M. S. Triad, on board which M. Venizelos was being received. Note 


the Greek flags displayed, and the roses sprinkled over the water. 


(Photos © American Press Assn.) 
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The Nevada as she appeared a few days ago passing under the Manhattan Bridge in the East River on her way to the New 
York Navy Yard, where she is docked preliminary to her speed trials. The Nevada is at present our largest fighting ship, 
being 583 feet long, over 95 feet beam, and displacing 27,500 tons. She is equipped with Curtiss turbine engines, and is 

' the largest vessel to be so driven. (Photo © by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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THE HOHENZOLLERN 
law the King of Greece). 
the family, and you ovght to do as the family does. 
encounter a little thing like that we--tear it up.’’ 
Punch 


HABIT. Kaiser (to his 


brother-in- 


““You see, Tino, you’ve married into 


When we 


(London) 

















MISTER FACING-BOTH-WAYS. To be seen frequently in 


the neighborhood of Berlin.--The Bystander (London). 
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THE WAR LORD. The march of the quadruple Allies around 
the throne!—-(C) Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 
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THOSE TERRIBLE GERMANS. Everything gone to smash! 








(C 


) Lustige Blaetter 


(Berlin). 








THE SIAMESE TWINS. 


“Alas! 


No physicians in the world 











can help you, France! 


When one dies the other can not survive!”’ 
(C) Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
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The Humor of War-Worn Peoples 


Municipal Librarian to the Mayor- 
“If the war continues we must build an 
addition to the library.” 

Mayor: “Um. Throw out all vol- 
umes marked ‘Letters from the 
IKront.’ "—Le Rire, (Paris.) 

“If they would only wait till Spring 
before they shelled my field!” said a 
peasant in the Argonne.—Le Petit 
Parisien. 

Ferdinand of Bulgaria to Ferdinand 
of Rumania: “ Come swim with me, 
cousin.” 

“Til wait and see whether you catch 
a cramp.”—L’Asino, (Milan.) 

Entered as reservist, the very pop- 
ular actor, Klatschle, distinguished him- 
self to a marked degree during one of 
the battles. “ But,” was his remark 
when victory was assured, “ what is the 
matter with the applause? ’-—Lustige 
Blaetter, (Berlin.) 
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Un-Sophie-sticated. 
Mabel: “Dolly, dear, who on earth is this 


wretched Sophia?” 
Drawn by Will Owen, The Sketch, London. 


YOUTHFUL MEMORIES. 
He—“ Is your name Elvira? What 
painful memories this recalls.” 
She—“ May that have been the name 
of a former sweetheart?” 
He—“ No, but of the first cigar that 
Bluetter, 


I smoked! ” — Fiiegende 


(Munich.) 


A nurse of the Red Cross had just 
left the cot of a dusky Moroccan cov- 
ered with scars, when the latter burst 
out laughing. A Major, who was pass- 
ing, asked the cause of his hilarity. 
The answer was: 

“You see, my Major, it is this way: 
I have been many times wounded, and 
every time I am sent to the hospital a 
good lady with a red cross comes along 
and baptizes me.”—La Vie Parisienne, 
( Paris.) 

“The Russians will defend Novogeor- 
giewxyz to the  last.”—Toowoomba 
Chronicle (Queensland.) 

Even if it takes them right off the 
alphabet. —Punch, (London.) 


AN OVERHEAD CONUNDRUM. 

Now, how about this? Supposing a 
sign is posted on a house: 

WARNING! 
Roof Being Repaired! 

Is that sign to be removed until 
Americans passing by are at a safe 
distance? If only Professor Wilson 
would furnish us with some assuring 
explanation! 

Simplicissimus, (Munich.) 


“Your son is a little lame.” 
“Yes, but only when he waiks.”— 
Adevarul Almanach, ( Bucharest.) 


Amusing Tid-Bits Culled from the 
Nations at War 
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Misinterpreted. 
Captive Senegal Soldiers: “Oh, my! Oh, my! 
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They are 


Now we're soon to be eaten! 


already at the war dance!"—(c) Fliegende Blaetter (Munich.) 


Says the gay young man: 

“T caught a girl on the bridge last 
night, and kissed her. And this morn- 
ing the peasants made a complaint to 
the Mavor because a crowd of girls are 
holding up the traffic on the bridge.” 


“* Satiety js worth more than wealth,’ 
goes the proverb. If that is true, you 
would think that he who has seven 
daughters is happier than he who has a 
million franes.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because the man who has a millien 
wants more, but the one that has seven 
daughters does not care for any more.” 

Adevarul Almanach, (Bucharest.) 








That Sword. 


How he thought he was guing to use it— 
and how he did use it! 
Bystander, London. 


TELL-TALE U MBRELLAS. 

“ Sofie, quick! get the umbrellas out 
of the hall before the company arrives.” 

“ What is the trouble? Are you afraid 
that the umbrellas will be stolen?” 

“Not that. They might be recog- 
nized.”—Hvor 8 Dag, (Stockholm.) 

COOKERY TRIUMPHANT. 

The young newly-wed, who has taken 
cooking lessons, prepares a_ delicacy 
for her husband’s luncheon. She sends 
it into his study, and awaits with 
beating heart the return of the maida. 

After what seems an endless waiting 
the maid comes rushing into the 
kitchen. 

“ Oh, Anna, what about it?” cries the 
mistress. 

““ Ma’am, ma’am, he’s eating it! He’s 
eating it!” 

—Fliegende Blaetter, (Munich.) 
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The Invalid: “Tell me the truth, 
Doctor, I have courage!” 

The Doctor: “ Well, now is the right 
time to think of settling my bill. To- 
morrow it will be too late.”—Adevarul 
Almanach, ( Bucharest.) 
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Blaetter, (Munish*>~ 











O, THESE WoMEN! 

The milliner: “ Beg your pardon, 
madam. But this is the twelfth time 
that I have been here with this bill.” 

The lady of the house, turning to her 
husband: “Do you hear that, Max— 
how long a time I’ve had this hat? 1 
really think it is about time that you 
bought me a new one.—Fiiegende Blaet- 
ter, (Munich.) 


RUMANIAN HuMoR. 

A few months after the war began, a 
merchant wished to wire to Prague. As 
the price was more than usual for such 
a message, he asked the telegraph 
clerk: 

“Will you tell me, please, whether 
Prague is at home?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“You see, Liege has gone to Ger- 
many, Lemberg to Russia and back. 
Almost every city has departed to an- 
other country. That’s why I ask 
whether Prague is still at home. I 
don’t want to spend my money so long 
as I am not sure.”—Furnica, (Buchar- 
est.) 





A Lover oF Music. 

“T suppose you are having some more 
trouble with your eyes since you are 
wearing dark spectacles? ” 

“No, I am to take my daughters to 
the symphony concert. No one wil! 
notice it if I take a nap.” —Fliegenae 
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Autres Temps, Autres Moeurs. 


The Old Way of “Taking” Places 
General Fitz-Montagu de Pedigree taking an 
unimportant and forgotten village, 1715. 


“Owing to the war and the scarcity 
of chemicals the lightning in the per- 
formance will be omitted. As com- 
pensating for this omission the thunder 
will be very much increased.—The Man- 
agement, Blanck Theatre.” 

—Fliegende Biaetter, (Munich.) 





At the Butcher's. 


Butcher: “Will you also take a slice of 
this hog’s head?” 


Customer: “No, not that one; I much prefer 
the other. It appears so much friendlier!” 


Fliegende Blaetter, (Munich.) 


The New Way of “Taking” Places 
Sir John French taking “Hill 70," 1915. 
—The Bystander (London.) 


GASOLINE MIGHT HFLP SoME. 

A Danish correspondent with the 
Austrian Army says that the Galician 
roads are bottomless swamps and that 
“ automobiles can make no progress un- 
less drawn by six horses each.” The 
purists who always objected to the 
“auto” are now on firmer ground than 
ever.—Punch, (London.) 


A cynical correspondent of Notes and 
Queries, describing the ravages of book- 
worms in his library, remarks that with 
“terrible discrimination they leave 
modern books alone.” It is supposed 
that some of them are too unwholesome 
even for a bookworm, while the others 
do their own boring.—Punch, (London.) 


The officer, seeing that the recruit 
cannot climb a ladder, says angrily: 

“And Darwin says that man comes 
from the monkey!”—Veselia, (Buchar- 
est.) 


HANDICAP TO CHARITY. 

Beggar: “ Please, Missus, won’t you 
be so good as to give a poor fellow a 
piece of bread?” 

The Cook: “ With the greatest of 
pleasure. Have you got your ktread 
ecard with you?”’—Lustige Blaetter, 
( Berlin.) 
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Young America Salutes Heroes of the Past 
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At exercises held in celebration of the 
one hundred and thirty-ninth anniver- 
sary of the battle of White Plains, N. 
Y., a ship’s gun recovered from the 


lost United States Battleship Maine 


was unveiled 


Above, Charles Cowing Zachairs and 
Adna Brown Knight, saluting after 
unveiling the pedestal upon which the 
gun is mounted. Inset--the monu- 
ment on the old battle ground. 


(Photos from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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